The European Polity

THE MADRAS EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION

Addressing a neetine of the European Association held in Madras on the I7tH,
September 1934 Mr, F. JB. James emphasised the fact thatjthe European community
was united on the question of the safeguards necessary in the event of the transfer
of Law and Order to responsible Ministers.

And ' endeavour, he   said,   had   recently   been made   both  in   Madras   and in
Bombay to create the   impression that   the   community   was divided on this point
That was not the case. The   Memorandum   submitted   by the European Association
to the Joint Select Committee, the  evidence given   by the   witnesses and the subse-
quent communication   sent on the  28th August   1933   summarising   the   position,
were clear and unmistakable. In the   view of   the  Association  the only satisfactory
means of safeguarding  the effectiveness of   the Police   to   deal with  terrorism and
similar movements was the reservation   of the Intelligence   or Special Branches deal-
ing with terrorist  and other   subversive   movements to the Governor-General in his
discretion. Europeans in  Bengal   felt specially strongly on this matter and they had
behind them the   support   of   the   European   community   throughout  India. Iheir
attitude to the recommendations    of the Joint  Committee   in regard   to the   Police
would depend upon   the adequacy of the   safeguards f proposed. The European Asso-
ciation   did not claim   the last word in wisdom   upon the subject. It might be that
the Joint Select Committee   would recommend   safeguards which  were not quite the
same   as those  proposed   by   the  European   Association.   If,   although   different,
they were found on   examination   to be as   effective as   those   recommended by the
Europeans in India, they   should be   accepted. If,   however,   they were found to be
weaker than those recommended   by the European witnesses, then the whole attitude
of the   community   towards   transfer of Law   and Order   would   have   to be  very
carefully examined.   Safeguards were   not designed   for placid   circumstances. They
were intended to be   designed to   meet   the   stress of   the most   unfavourable  and
difficult circumstances,   such, for   example,   as Certain in   Bengal.  This had always
been the view of   the Europeans in   those   provinces where   conditions   were much
more satisfactory than   in Bengal and   was utterly   unjust to suggest that the com-
munity   did not   support their   brethren   in Benal where   conditions were bound to
increase apprehension and strengthen the demand for watertight safeguards,

ASSEMBLY'S BECOBD or WORK

Turning to the Assembly which had closed '.its session, Mr. James spoke of its
varied and constructive work. The passage of the Iron and Steel Bill had provided
an opportunity of demonstrating the value of co-operation between Indian and
European parties in the interests of India. European Group in the Assembly had
taken a prominent part in the discussion of that Bill, a part which had won the
commendation of the other Indian parties* They had forced Government to relin-
quish their plan of abandoning the revenue duties on structural. They had
extracted from Government a clear and irrevocable statement as to the temporary
nature of the excise duty on steel ingots. They had safeguarded the position of the
smaller branches of the industry ; and they had generally strengthened the measure
of protection for another period of seven years to the iron and steel industry in this
country.

Some comment had been aroused by Sir Leslie Hudson's statement during the
debate that Imperial preference as generally understood was dead. This statement
was made when showing the difference between a system of differential duties and a
system of Imperial preference. The former were imposed in the interest of India ;
the latter was a scheme in the interests of the Empire. Imperial preference had given
way to file Ottawa method which was the conclusion of treaties between Empire
countries giving reciprocal tariff advantages on the basis of hard bargains. It was a